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Evening Readings in History : comprising portions of the 
History of Assyria, Egypt, Tyre, Syria, Persia, and 
the sacred Scriptures; with Questions, arranged for 
the Use of the Young, and of Family Circles. Spring- 
field: Published by G. and C. Merriam. 


CHAPTER 1. MONDAY EVENING, 


My dear young friends, let us vary our evening en- 
tertainmeat. Come, bring your little book of History, 
and move your chairs together around the table. Get 
the dictionary, that you may find the explanation of 
words you do not perfectly understand, and your atlas, 
that when the names of countries, cities, and rivers 
occur, you may learn their relative situation. Let each 
of you read a page alternately, while the others atten- 
tively listen, qualifying themselves to answer any ques- 
tion that may arise from it, or torender an account of 
what they remember, when the chapter is finished, if 
their teachers require it. 

Be very careful to read distinctly, and to give every 
syllable its full articulation, or no one can listen to you 
with advantage, or pleasure. Good reading is a great 
accomplishment; and the best time to acquire it is in 
early life. Perhaps the one who reads most correctly 
this evening, will be permitted to examine the rest in the 
recollection of the chapter, and to hold the book, and 
ask questions, and demand answers. To find out who 
has gained the most knowledge in a given time, is a 
privilege worth obtaining. 

My young friends will refrain from all trifling and 
conversation among themselves, during the limited 
hour; for the study of History is too important to be 
mixed with play. Ifyou attend to it properly, and to 
the questions or remarks which your parents and 
friends address to you, you will find it a delightful em- 
ployment; and if your judgments are well regulated, 
you will eventually prefer it to light amusement. 

I should also be happy to join your evening party; 
for I love History better than play. Will you permit 
me to come? Suppose me seated in some distant cor- 
ner, concealed from your view, but entering into your 
pursuits, and observing your conduct. Think that I 
notice both the attentive and the inattentive; that in 
the vacant eye Ican read the wandering mind, and in 
the features of intelligence and application, trace the 
presage of future respectability and aeorevea Iflam 
pleased with your improvement, I may perhaps con- 
tinue to come every evening, until you have finished 
the book; aud then I cannot fail to love best those who 
have displayed most docility, correctness of deport- 
ment, and sweetness of dispesition. And if one had 
been distinguished above the others for perseverance 


-in these amiable qualities, till the contents of this book 


of History had been well committed to memory, I 
should fee! strongly inclined to present that excellent 
scholar with one of these volumes, elegantly bound, as 
a memorial of goodness. But I am unable at this first 


reading toconjecture, who will gain the:proposed pre- 
mium. I hope all will deserve it. 














NARRATIVE. 





INTERESTING INCIDENT 
OF A WINTER’s nNiGHT.—Literally true. 

It was on a cold frosty night in , (I forget 
the month,) when the family of Mr. K were 
seated round a huge American stove in the parlor 
of his house, in the town of , in U. Canada, 
some making remarks, and cthers listening at- 
tentively—I say remarks, for in the circum- 
scribed society of a small village who could sup- 
pose people indulged in scandal, and I trust the 
society of these provinces will never become so 
narrow-minded and little-soul’d as to stoop so 
low. The clock had just struck seven, and there 
was an interval of silence, when a stranger gave 
a gentle tap at the door and asked permission to 
rest himself awhile, after the fatigue of a long 
journey which he had performed au pied. He was 
about the middle stature, rather thick set, of a fair 
complexion but weather-beaten in his counte- 
nance, large grey eyes, which seemed as if once 
they had sparkled with fire, but now clouded with 
a peculiar dullness not altogether unpleasing; 
large sandy-color’d whiskers, rather inclining to 
grey at the ends, and a few brown thin locks play- 
ed upon his forehead as the wind hurried them to 
and fro, whilst the handle of the door remained 
in his hand. The family consisting of eight per- 
sons, rose from their seats to welcome the stran- 
ger tortheir hospitable roof; also an amiable girl, 
the daughter of a neighbor, Mrs. S , a young 
man called Francois C ], and two or three 
other persons were of the party. The stranger 
Was seated, (the worthy Mr. K. taking one of the 
children on his knee who had before occupied a 
chair near the fire,) and after a few passing words, 
loosed the ’kerchief from his neck and placed it 
on his knee to dry, first shaking the snow from it. 
The hostess proposed that a song should be sutig, 
then turning to the stranger asked him if he was 
a lover of the vocal art, to which he answered in 
the affirmative. Mr. K. thentaking a flute, play- 
ed the beautiful air, ‘‘is there a heart that never 
loved?’’ which was accompanied by one of the 
party; at the conclusion of which Mrs. S. wished 
that each should sing improvis amente, calling 
on Francois, (who sat beside the young lady be- 
fore mentioned,) to which he made many excu- 
ses, yet these were of no avail. At the mention 
of his name the stranger, who had sat as if in deep 
meditation, :raised his head, looked earnestly in 
his face, and giving a desponding shake of the 

















ingly, gazed around on the party ’till he caught 
the eye of the stranger—he saw tears on the old 
man’s cheek, which with averted eyes he strove 
to conceal. Other eyes too were upon him, but 
from a sense of politeness or feeling, not one ap- 
peared to notice him. 

Conversation was again renewed, when the 
stranger proposed to relate his history in lieu of 
singing; which he did. The circle narrowed 
‘their compass to hear the narration with more 
precision. Some of the children crowded round 
a plate of roasted apples which stood upon the 
stove, while an interesting child of about 6 years 
of age was intently watching the rotatory motion 
ofa piece of paper cut into a snake-like form, 
while the two elder children, seated on two wood- 
en benches, waited with open mouths for the re- 
cital, as they thought of some wonder-working 
tale—when he began in nearly .the following 
words:—‘‘ I am an Englishman by birth, and the 
son of a respectable farmer, who, after giving me 
a moderate education, bound me to a draper in 
the town of D———, but finished my term of 
service in one of the greatest thoroughfares in 
London, where I married the daughter of one of 
the richest and most respectable yeomen of my 
native country. But, alas! I had lived too freely, 
I had indulged too profusely in the use of stimu- 
lating liquors. I lived but for them, they were 
my idol, I bowed to their pernicious influence, F 
was a blind votary at the shrine of Bacchus. Oh! 
I cannot relate all the excesses to which these 
habits led me, it filled my eyes with the little — 
rels and demerits of those who were, or should 
have been nearest and dearest to me, and my own 
enormities appeared only as the minute particles 
of dust sporting in the solar beam. To be brief, 
I jeft my wife and helpless children, forlorn, un- 
protected, deserted. I must draw a veil over a 
portion of my errors, I should blush to repeat 
them, and wound the feelings of humanity to lis- 
ten to their recital;—can it be that I have degra- 
ded myself thus far! O gracious Heaven! hear 
thou my prayer, let me again behold my boys— 
forgive my offences, and let me die in peace. 
Five and twenty years I have run in the road of 
destruction—may my experience be an example 
to those who hear me to shun the evils which I 
have fallen into. Hear this! an old man’s prayer, 
O merciful Creator!” Here the old man’s eyes 
gushed with tears, and sighs almost choked his 
utterance. 

During this recital, Francois’ color ebbed and 
flowed in his cheek, strange emotions seemed 














head, fixed his eyes on the floor in the same list- | working in his breast, and his hand trembled, as 


less manner as before. ‘The young lover did not 
observe his movements, being more engaged by 
the solicitations of his fair companion, who was 
adding her entreaties to those of Mrs. S. to induce 
him to comply, and, which, no doubt, were won- 
derfully potent in their effect; for with a plain- 
tive; yet not very faint voice, he sang the fol- 
lowing :— 
Far, far away from my father land, 
Far from my childhood’s home, 
Far from the white rocks on Camhria’s strand, 
Over the wide world I roam. 
Soft are the gales that blow over the isle 
Where my infant feet first trod; 
Hallow’d and holy the ancient pile 
Where I communed with my God. 
Yet those ties I cherish’d once are broken, 
Those who should Jove me are fled— 
But here I have left one bright blest token, 
My heart’s hopes are not all dead. 


As he sang the last stanza he seized the hand 





of the young lady, and triumphantly, yet blush- 


it laid on that of ———. Cold water being 
brought for the refreshment of the exhausted 
stranger, he started up ina hurried and tremu- 
lous manner, unbuttoned the old man’s shirt col- 
lar, stared with intense wildness at a mark on his 
bared breast, and ran confusedly to a remote cor- 
ner of the room, raised his hands and eyes in 
speechless devotion, while the lovely betrothed 
one stocd transfixed with astonishment, and mute 
and immoveable as a statue. On rising from his 
knees he ran to her, clasped his arms around her, 
and said something not audible to any other 
person. 

In the space of a few minutes, the guest hav- 
ing recovered some what of his paroxysm of feel- 
ing, Francois seized a chair, placed himself be- 
side the old man and asked him several ques- 
tions. ‘‘ Hlad you any knowledge of a Mr. Geo. 
T——r, a merchant of London?” ‘‘ Yes, yes!” 
replied the old man, starting at the name, ‘‘ did 
‘you know him, young man?” ‘‘I did once—he 





























is dead.” ‘Then you are—no it cannot be—it 
is all a dream—who are you? Whence came 
you? Otell me, tell me!” Francois took from 
his pocket a small gold box, containing hair, with 
an engraved inscription on the back, and held it 
before the old man’s face—‘‘Do you know that?” 
said he. He seized his arm which trembled so 
much he could not examine it—‘‘ That was once 
mine!” exclaimed he. Francois rushed forward, 
threw his arms round his neck ejaculating, with 
a voice stifled by excessive joy—‘* My father! my 
father!’’—Upper Canada Ch, Guardian. 














RELIGION. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TRUE HAPPINESS. 

In the morning of life, most persons indulge in 
glowing anticipations of the future. The mind is 
then buoyant and free from care; as yet but few 
of the ills of life have been encountered, and 
they rush forward without reflecting upon the 
snares and temptations that await them. The 
feelings of the young are ardent and volatile; 
their spirits are lively, passions warm, and the 
cares and anxieties of life are light and few.— 
They look forward on the ocean of futurity with 
animation and delight; fondly believing that ma- 
ny days of happiness are reserved for them. The 
youth who is ambitious of gain looks forward with 
an anxious eye to the time when he has acquired 
a large estate and become possesser of great 
wealth. The scholar, who is ambitious to excel, 
anticipates the time when his reputation shall be 
_ extensively known and his name recorded among 
_the men of literature and science. They may 
pursue their several courses with alacrity, and at 
length arrive at the point where they thought true 
happiness rested. But it is still beyond their 
reach. The delights they foresaw were fleeting 
shadows and soon vanished from their sight: and 
the path which at a distance appeared pleasant 
and inviting they find strewed with thorns and 
brambles, with occasionally a ‘:ail flower which 
sometimes yields a momentary sensation of pleas- 
ure, but often infuses poisgn to the bosom of the 
one who stoops to enjoy its fragrance. Every 
day’s experience teaches them the folly of indulg- 
ing in fancied pleasures. They are often led to 
ask—‘*‘ Whence cometh happiness and where is 
the place of enjoyment?”’ They seek for “7 
in earthly objects, but they seek in vain. In the 
pursuit of happiness they follow with avidity the 
flecting phantoms of earth; but durable happiness 
this ‘‘ vale of tears’ cannot afford. Amidst the 
ills and disappointments of life they feel the need 
of something more than earth can afford to com- 
fort and support them in this adverse clime. Hap- 
py for the inhabitants of this changing world, that 
a source of enjoyment is provided infinitely more 
stable and excellent than any earthly good 

Happiness has no other equivalent than Relig- 
ion.. The objects it presents to the mind are con- 
soling, cheering and sublime. It leads tothe con- 





veneration. He has chosen that ‘‘ better part,” 
and is happy. With composure he walks on the 
verge of life and reviews the past with satisfac- 
tion, and looks forward into a future world with 
sensations of ineffable delight. Surely these 
peaceful recollections, these sublime prospects 
amidst the dreariness of age, are worthy of our 
exertions. 

If we would enjoy happiness in life, composure 
in death and clear prospects of bliss eternal in the 
world to come, we must seek Religion in Youth. 

Exiza H . 

Green Mountains, June, 1833. 

















MORALITY. 








From the Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 
SHAKING THE TABLE CLOTH, 


** Mercy on us! Mary! where did all these pie- 
ces of bread and cheese come from?” 

Mary looked out at the window. It was her 
father who calledher. He had stepped out into the 
back yard, early in the morning, to wash himself, 
and was surprised to find the pavement strewed 
with little bits of bread, cheese, and smoked beef, 
almost enough to make a dinner for a temperate 
man. 

** Mary! what does all this mean?” said her fa- 
ther, pointing to the ground. 

** Oh! it is where I shook out the table cloth,” 
said Mary. 

Mary’s mother had usually ‘‘ shook out the ta- 
ble cloth”’ herself, for she was a very careful wo- 
man. But she had been sick, a day or two, and 
the work had been done by Mary. 

‘** But did’nt you know better, my daughter, 
than to shake out the table cloth, before you had 
taken off all the victuals?” 

Mary was silent, for she knew she had done 
wrong, and had not one word to say, in excuse. 

** Come, my daughter, pick them up,” said her 
father, ‘‘ and I will try to turn the affair to good 
account, by giving you some instruction that will 
do you good, as long as you live. 

‘* When our Saviour fed thousands of peopR, 
with a few barley loaves and fishes, he took care 
to tell his disciples to ‘ gather up the fragments 
that nothing be lost.’ Though he made the food 
by a miracle, and could make enough more, when- 
ever he wanted it, yet he would not allow a sin- 
gle crumb of it to be wasted! How does this ex- 
ample of Christ reprove those who get their food 
by hard labor and with much difficulty, and some- 
times complain of poverty, have little or nothing 
to give to the poor, or to do good with, and yet 
waste the fragments that Christ directed his disci- 
ples to save! 

Some people seem to think, when they see 
others very careful and saving, that it is certainly 
because they are very mean and selfish, and they 
often think and say that such people cannot be 
Christians! But I have always wondered how 
wasteful people could.think -themselves good 














templation of the works of God, his character and 


attributes. It points the soul by an eye of faith | doing good which God has put into their hands. 
fur beyond these sublunary scenes where grief) I know that some people are very saving, and 


can never come. It leads the mind quietly to ac- 


quiesce in all the dealings of God, without a mur-! 


mur or complaint. It will calm the troubled 
mind and soothe the aching-heart. 
doubt but there is real happiness in the possession 
of true religion? Youth is a season which pre- 
sents peculiar advantages to the pursuit of piety. 
It is attended with more leisure and less care 


than any subsequent period of -life. Then the! 


heart is more easily impressed and the affections 
more readily moved. The young are Jess hard- 
ened in sinthan persons of riper years. The con- 
dition of an aged person without piety is wretched 
in-leed; as to all the grand purposes of existence 
he has passed through the world in vain. ‘‘Long 


Who then can! 


| Christians, when they throw away the means of 


careful, only because they love to hoard money 
,and get rich. This is avarice. It is ‘ covetous- 
ness, which is idolatry.’ But every body ought 
j be as careful as they are: not to get rich, but to 
do good. So, then, a very careful, saving person 
may be either a good Christian, or a covetous 
' person, according to the use he intends to make 
of his savings. But I do not see how a wasteful 
person can do the things that are required of a 
' Christicn. 

** Now, Mary, my child, remember, and if you 
wish to have any thing to give the poor beggars, 
when they come along, mind how you shake your 
table cloth! 

‘** If you wish to see your little brothers and 


‘* If you wish to have your mother comfortable 
while she is sick, and your father and mother pro- 
vided for, when they are old, and cannot work, be 
careful how you shake your table cloth! 
‘If you want a few spare shillings to buy 
good books to read, mind how you shake your ta- 
ble cloth! 
‘* If you wish to put money in the contribution 
box, at the monthly concert, to help send the gos- 
pel to the heathen, or to buy Bibles for those who 
have none, be careful how you shake your table 
cloth! 
‘** The world might all have been civilized and 
filled with Bibles long ago, if Christians had only 
known how to shake their table cloths! 
** Mary! my child, should you ever get married, 
your husband will probably either be thrifty or 
poor, respected or degraded, industrious or discour- 
aged, sober or intemperate, very much according 
to the manner in which you shake your table cloth. 
That is—if you are saving, all will go well; if not, 
every thing will go to ruin. 
** Many a woman has a drunken husband, only 
because she was never learned how to shake the 
table cloth. 
‘* Families are broken up, neighborhoods are 
made mean and wretched, states are impoverished, 
and nations decline and fall, only because they do 
not know how to shake their table cloths! 
‘* Great and learned men write great and learn- 
ed books, about political economy, which is the art 
of making the nations rich and happy. States- 
men meet in Congress, and dispute about it.— 
They had better go at work, and learn all the little 
girls in the nation, like you, Mary, how to shake 
their table cloths! It would do more good than 
all the books and laws they have made, for an hun- 
dred years past. 

‘* Now, Mary! my daughter! remember as long 
as you live, the lecture of the table cloth.” 





From the Vermont Chronicle. 
Letter to Children about Temperance. 

Dear Cuitpren—lI will now tell you what you 
can do more to promote Temperance. You can 
join the Temperance Society. One old lady who 
is now dead, heard that her little grand-daughter 
had put her name on the paper. And she was 
grieved. She thought there was no hurt in drink- 
ing a little. She said, ‘I think they ought to 
wait until children come to years of destruction be- 
fore they get their names.’”? She meant discretion. 
But I have often thought when people complain 
about getting the names of children, of that wo- 
man’s mistake. I am afraid, if parents keep their 
children back from a good act, waiting for more 
discretion, that possibly they will come to years of 
destruction first. ‘ Come then and put down your 
name when it will do good. Don’t stop and say it 
will do no good to join. Did you ever read about 
the beavers? They join together. When they 
build adam, they all come to one spot, and all 
begin and work together until the dam is built. 
But if one should work in one place and another 
in another place, to make a dam, they would all 
fail. But where they all come together the work 
is easy. Besides, when any wild creature comes 
to disturb them, they can all scare him off. God 
has given all animals the wish to have company. 
Birds, you know, go in great flocks, so that when 
one gets into trouble, the rest can help him. And 
they can be pleased with each other’s stories and 
songs. Now youcando so. All join together. 
And then if any boy hears that you have joined 
the Temperance Society, perhaps he will feel bad. 
If he drinks rum, every time he meets you he.will 
think how you have done drinking, and he will 
feel it to the ends of his fingers. 

. You can do yet more. You can try to get 
others to join. ‘‘ Mother,” said a little boy, “I 
wish you would take the constitution and go all 
round the village, and get them to put their 








has he sojourned in the region of mercy and is | sisters comfortably fed and clothed, remember that | names on. And if they wont put their names 
down, I will carry my picture book, and show 
them what they are coming to, then I guess they’ll 


going out of it without salvation.”” Who can 
look on his future prospects without a sigh! 


|your father works hard to get the money to buy 
|them bread and clothes, and be careful how you 


But an aged Christian is an object worthy of shake your table cloth! 


join.” Hehad a little book filled with the pictures 
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of druakards. 
show it to the other children, and tell them what 
they are coming to. 
Another little boy got a paper and put his 
name down, and then said to another, James, 
will you have your name putdown? Yes, he said. 
But said his sister, will you never drink any of 


You can buy a picture book and 


that stuff that takes people down? No, he said. 
Well then I will take your name. But now the 
little boy is dead. Do you think he is sorry that 
he left his name with the temperate? Come then 
do something like it. And then my young friends, 
when we die we may rejoice that we began early 
to do good. Cuitpren’s Minister. 














THE NURSERY. 


OBEDIENCE, 

There is nothing, my dear little readers, that 
children are more apt to forget than their duty of 
obedience to parents andteachers. And yet there 
js nothing which it is more important for them to 
remember. Every thing in the education and 
welfare of children depends upon their habits of 
strict obedience. If they do not learn to obey well, 
they cannot learn to do any thing else well. For 
somebody must learh them, if they are learned at 
all. And if they will not obey those who try to 
learn them, how can they learn? 

Ifa little girl undertakes to learn to sew, she 
cannot learn, unless she will do as she is bid. If 
a little bey would learn any trade, if he goes as 
an apprentice, to learn how to make shoes, or to 
make any thing else, he cannot learn, unless he 
will do as he is bid. And scholars in schools, 
cannot learn their lessons, and understand them, 
unless they will do as they are bid. If I should 
try to show you how to write, I could not make 
you learn how to write, unless you would hold 
your pen, and shape your letters as I bid you. 

So you see the reason why little children 
should do as they are bid. It is becanse they 
cannot Jearn to do any thing right, unless they 
are careful to obey. And you see why it is that 
disobedient children,always grow upto be ignorant, 
idle, and wicked men and women. ‘They cannot 
learn to be good, or to do good, they cannot learn 
to know, to think, or to act as they should do, be- 
cause they are not obedient to those who should 
teach them. The disobedient girl does not learn 
to do the work of a woman. The disobedient 
boy does not learn to do the work of aman. So 
that when they become men and women, they do 
not know how to take care of themselves, and are 
miserable and wretched creatures. 

Let ail little children, then, learn to obey. And 
the only way to be obedient at all, is to be obe- 
dient always, and to obey as soon as you are spo- 
ken to. And whenever you are told anything that 
you are to do, or not to do, remember it. Take 
great pains to remember the commands of your 
parents and teachers, and never think it will bea 
good excuse for your disobedience, for you to say 
you have forgotten what wastold you. 

[Youth's Temperance Lecturer. 











- From the S. S. Instructor. 
THE MELTED CANDY. 

I oficn reflect npon the many wrong and deceit- 
ful things which I practised when a boy, and won- 
der how I could be guilty of doing anything con- 
trary to the precepts of my parents and friends. 
On a fourth of July, I had a few cents given me, 
as children are accustomed to have given them to 
spend on such days. As I was very fond of 
sweet things—and especially of candy—lI took it 
into my head to spend nearly all my money for 
this article. After eating as much as I wanted, I 
carried the rest home—but was unwilling that my 
mother should know how much I had spent—and 
for what purpose I had laid out the money. So'I 
catried my candy into the garret, and was pleas- 
antly arousing myself, when I heard my mother’s 
footsteps at the door. I opened the window, placed 
the candy on the outside, and shut it again. My 
mother entered, and said a few things to me; but 








I kept secret what I had done. 


dow to see that all my candy had melted, and ran 
down the side of the house. 
thought I, and turning red with the thought, ‘‘will 


I be found out, and the deception I have prac- 


tised.”” O, how sadly did I regret my folly in 
placing the candy in the warm sun—but I reflec- 
ted too late—I had done wrong, and | must take 
the consequences of it. How long before the ef- 
fect of my folly was discovered, I cannot tell, nor 
what was done about it; but I know that I must 
have paid dear enough for my foolishness, and 
was probably denied the pleasure of spending any 
thing more that day. I often think of this trifling 
incidept, and it may not be amiss to tell my little 
readers when I think of it. 

Whenever I see a child take that which. does 
not belong to him, and try to hide it from his par- 
ents, I think of the melted candy. 

When children have neglected to study their 
lessons, and appear in school unprepared to 
recite, and tell their instructors that they have no 
time to devote to their lessons, I think of the mel- 
ted candy. 

When a parent’s wish is disobeyed, and the 
words of the idle and profane are listened to with 
attention, I think of the melted candy. 

In short, whenever I see a child attempting to 
deceive his parent, his teacher, or his playmate, 
or is practicing any of those vices which he knows 
are forbidden by his parents, I think of the melted 
candy—for I feel confident that he is sowing those 
seeds which are to spring up to his sorrow and 
disgrace, and deprive him of many of those bles- 
sings with which he is now so kindly favored. In 
this way the confidence of his friends is destroyed, 
and they can never depend upon his word, but 
feel justified in classing him among those who 
are unworthy of their trust. Think of this, child- 
dren, and write this rule upon your hearts—I will 
never deceive, but always act honestly and up- 
rightly. 








OBITUARY. 








MARGARET GAMMELL, 


The subject of the following narrative was Mar- 
garet, daughter of the late Rev. William Gammell, 
of Newport. It was furnished by her mother at the 
request ofthe superintendent of the Sabbath school. 

‘* My dear child at the time of her death, which 
took place on the 10th of December last, was 
nearly ten years of age. She entered the Sabbath 
school in her sixth year. Possessed of a reten- 
tive memory, she made as much progress in the 
attainment of useful knowledge, as could be ex- 
pected from her limited advantages. Her temper 
was naturally impatient and easily excited, but 
whenever she was conscious of having done 
wrong, she would invariably return and with tears 
and penitence acknowledge her fault. Though 
naturally sedate and reflecting, no very deep seri- 
ous impressions were observed until about the 
commencement of the last summer. I have rea- 
son to believe, that it was in the Sabbath school 
that she received those impressions which stamped 
stability upon all her conduct, and led her I think, 
silently, yet safely, to put her trust in the Saviour. 
She continued in the Sabbath school until the last 


Sabbath of her life, as regular in attendance as 


her health and circumstances would permit, and I 
believe was never absent from choice. 
Her affectionate regard for her dear teacher, 


was often thus expressed: ‘* Ma, how I Iove my 


teacher. I would not exchange her for any other, 


she is so kind and patiert, and seems so much in- 
terested in explaining our lessons.’’ She appear- 
ed for some time convinced of her situation as a 
lost sinner, and expressed a belief that should she 
then die, she could not be saved. These impres- 
sions appeared to be effecting in her a very visible 
Her love for retirement increased, and 
her Bible was read with much apparent interest. 
I think it was about the close of summer, that dur- 


change. 


When she left 


me, what was my surprise on going to the win- 


‘« Now, surely,” 


ing a conversation with her upon personal religion, 
and the necessity of a change of heart, she was 
deeply affected, and requested that we might 
kneel down and implore the forgiveness of our 
sins. She wept for sometime after she had re- 
tired. The next morning being the Sabbath, she 
repaired to school, and on her return, with a coun- 
tenance beaming with the expression of her feel- 
ings, said,‘‘Ma, you don’t know how happy I have 
been to-day at school, how much. I have enjoyed. 
Every thing seemed pleasant to me.”’ I inquired 
if her joy arose from any evidence of pardoned 
sin, and of love to the Saviour. She replied ‘I 
think it does, I hope I love God.’’ She often 
spoke of heaven as a happy place and of the im- 
portance of striving to obtain it. She frequently 
remarked, ‘‘ How very strange itis that a scholar 
in the Sabbath school can trifle and play on the 
Sabbath, after hearing Mr. G. say so much about 
keeping the day holy,” and would add, ‘‘ Oh, 
how I wish more children would attend this school.” 
She asked a friend if she would go with her and 
find some poor children and persuade them to at- 
tend the’ school—-then she would tell them of a 
Saviour.” She manifested a conscientious re- 
gard for strict truth, avoiding any appearance of 
disguise, saying it is always best to tell the truth, 
for God and our friends will then forgive us. It 
was her custom always to keep in reserve some- 
thing of her own, for the contribution of the 
Sabbath school. She also evinced much interest 
in missions. 

The early part of her illness was marked with 
apparent deep reflection. To the question thus 
proposed ‘‘are you willing to die, should it be 
God’s will?’”? She replied with perfect compo- 
sure, ‘‘Ma,I think I am.” Her distress in a 
short time became such as to prevent mueh con- 
versation, and when told that she was passing 
through the valley of death, she manifested no 
symptoms of terror or fear, but calmly and pleas- 
antly replied to the following questions: ‘‘ Are 
you willing, my child, to leave me and go to God?” 
*‘Are you happy?” ‘‘ Shall I say to your com- 
panions that you are happy in death?” ‘‘Shall 
I express your thanks to Mr. G. and your teach- 
er?”? She said yes, bowing assent and pressing 
my hand as ifto express how fully she realized what 
was said. 

Appearing somewhat relieved, I asked, ‘‘ Do 
you know, my dear, who has lessened your suf- 
ferings?”? She answered ‘it is God.” Aftera 
few minutes of quietude and calm, her happy, 
emancipated spirit fled to that God who gave it. 

[Report of R. I. S. S. Union. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








‘THE LEOPARD. 


The leopard of southern Africa is known among 
the Cape colonists by the name of tiger; but is, in 
fact, the real leopard, the felis jubala of natural- 
ists. It differs from the panther of northern Afri- 
ca, in the form of its spots, in the more slender 
structure of its body, and in the legs not being so 
long in proportion to its size. In watching for 
his prey, the leopard crouches on the ground, with 
his forepaws stretched out, and his head between 
them, his eyes rather directed upwarcs. His ap- 
pearance in his wild state is exceedingly beauti- 
ful, his motions in the highest degree easy and 
graceful, and his agility in bounding among the 
rocks and woods quite amazing. Of this activity 
no person can have any idea by seeing these ani- 
mals in the cages in which they are usually ex- 
hibited in Europe, humbled and tamed as they are 
by confinement and the damp cold of our climate. 

The leopard is chiefly found in the mountainous 
districts of South Africa, where he preys on such 
of the antelopes as he can surprise, on young 
baboons, and on the rock badgers or rabbits. 
He is very much dreaded by the Cape farmers al- 
so, for his ravages among the flocks, and among 
the young foals and calves in the breeding season. 

The leopard is often seen at night in the villa- 
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ges of the negroes on the west coast; and being 
considered a sacred animal, is never hunted, 
though children and women are not unfrequently 
destroyed by him. In the Cape colony, where no 
such respect is paid him, he is shyer and much 
more in awe of man. But though in South Africa 
he seldom or never ventures to attack mankind, 
except when driven to extremity, (unless it be 
some poor Hottentot child now and then that he 
finds unguarded,) yet in remote places his low, 
half-smothered growl is frequently heard at night, 
as he prowls around the cottage or the krall, as 
the writer of this notice has a hundred times heard 
it. His purpose on such occasions is to break 
into the sheep-fold, and in this purpose he not un- 
frequently succeeds, in spite of the troops of the 


fierce watch dogs which every farmer keeps to pro- | 


tect his flocks. 

The leopard, like the hyena, is often caught in 
traps constructed of large stones and timber, but 
upon the same principles as a common mouse- 











MISCELLANY. 








THE SHEPHERD. 


Behold the shepherd of the flock, he taketh care 
of his sheep, he leadeth them among clear brooks, 
he guideth them to fresh pastures; if the young 
lambs are weary, he carrieth them in his arms; if 
they wander, he turneth them back. But who is 
the shepherd’s Shepherd? Who taketh care of 
him? Who guideth him in the path he should go? 
And if he wander, who shall bring him back ?— 
Jesus is the shepherd’s Shepherd: Jesus is the good 
Shepherd, John x. 14. And we are his flock, and 
the shcep of his pasture. ‘‘He shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd: he shall gather the lambs 
in his arms; and carry them in his bosom,”’ Isa. 
xl. 11. When they wander, he will bring them 
back: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord God; I will both 
search my sheep, and seek them out. As a shep- 





trap. When thus caught, he is usually baited 
with dogs, in order to train them to contend with 
him, and seldom dies without killing one or two of 
his canine antagonists. When hunted in the fields, 
he instinctively betakes himself to a tree, if one 
should be within reach. In this situation itis ex- 
ceedingly perilous to approach within reach of 
his spring; but at the same time, from his exposed 
position he becomes an easy prey to the shot of the 
huntsman. 

The South African leopard, though far inferior 
to the lion or Bengal tiger in strength and intre- 
pidity, and though he usually shuns a conflict with 
man, is nevertheless an exceedingly active and 
furious animal, and when driven to desperation, 
becomes a truly formidable antagonist. The Cape 
colonists relate many instances of frightful and 
sometimes fatal encounters between the hunted 
leopard and his pursuers. The following is a 
specimen of these adventures. It occurred in 
1822, when the present writer was in the interior 
ofthe colony, and is here given as it was related 
to him by an individual who knew the ‘parties en- 
gaged in it. 

Two African farmers, returning from hunting 
the hartebeest (antelope bubalis,) roused a leop- 
ard in a mountain ravine, and immediately gave 
chase to him. The leopard at first endeavored to 
escape by clambering up a precipice, but being 
hotly pressed, and wounded by a musket ball, he 
turned upon his pursuers with that frantic ferocity 
peculiar to this animal in such emergencies, and 
springing on the man who had fired at him, tore 
him from his horse to the ground, biting him at 
the same time on the shoulder, and tearing one of 
his cheeks severely with his claws. The other 
hunter seeing the danger of his comrade, sprang 
from his horse and attempted to shoot the leopard 
through the head, but, whether owing to trepida- 
tion, or the fear of wounding his friend, or the 
quick motions of the animal, he unfortunately 
missed. ‘The leopard abandoning his prostrate 
enemy, darted with redoubled fury upon his sec- 
ond antagonist, and so fierce and sudden was his 


onset, that before the man could stab him with his | 


hunting knife, the savage beast struck him on 
the head with his claws, and actually tore the 
scalp over his eyes. In this frightful condition, 
the hunter grappled with the leopard, and, strug- 
gling for life, they rolled together down a steep 
declivity. All this passed far more rapidly than it 
can be described in words. Before the man who 
had been first attacked could start to his feet and 
seize his gun, they were rolling one over the other 
down the bank. Ina minute or two he had re- 
loaded his gun; and rushed forward to save the 
life of his friend. But it wastoolate. The leop- 
ard had seized the unfortunate man by the throat, 
and mangled him so dreadfully that death was in- 
evitable; and his comrade (himself severely woun- 
ded) had only the melancholy satisfaction of com- 
pleting the destruction of the savage beast, al- 
ready exhausted with the loss of blood from seve- 
ral deep wounds by the desperate knife of the ex- 
piring huntsman.— Penny Magazine. 


herd seecketh out his flock; so will I seek out my 
sheep, and will deliver them out of all places, 
_ where they have been scattered in the cloudy and 
ey day. I will feed them in a good pasture. I 
will feed my flock. I will seek that which was lost, 
| and bring again that which was driven away, and 
will bind up that which was broken, and will 
strengthen that which was sick,” Ezek. xxxiv. 11, 
12, 14—16. ‘‘Allwe like sheep have gone-astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way,”’ Isa. 
lili. 6. But ‘*the good Shepherd giveth his life 
|for the sheep,” John x. 11. And has he laid 
down his life forme? Am I a lamb of Jesus’s 
flock? Listen tothe Saviour’s words, ‘‘ My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me.” John x. 27. And let me hear thy voice, 
O Jesus; and help me to follow thee! And shall 
I then be safe? Yes, in my Saviour’s arms; for 
he says, ‘‘ I give unto themeternal life; and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck 
them out of my hand,” John x. 28. 


| 





See the kind Shepherd, Jesus, stan-ls, 
And calls his sheep by name; 
Gathers the feeble in his arms, 
And feeds the tender lambs. 


He’ll lead us to the heav’nly streams, 
Where living waters flow; 

And guide us in the fruitful fields, 
Where trees of knowledge grow. 


When, wandering from the fold, we leave, 
The strait and narrow way, 

Our faithful Shepherd still is near, 
‘To guide us when we stray. 


The feeblest lamb amidst the flock 
Shall be its Shepherd’s care; 
While folded in cur Saviour’s arms 
We’re safe from every snare. 
[London Child’s Companion. 





THE ROSE, 

Come, and I will shew you what is beautiful. 
It is a rose, fully blown. See how she sits upon 
her mossy stem, like the queen of all the flowers. 
The air is filled with her sweet odour. She isthe 
delight of every eye. The rose is beaytiful, but 
there is one more beautiful by far. Jesus says, 
‘*T amthe rose of Sharon,”’ Sol. Song ii. 1. How 
sweet the name of Him, who “‘ hath loved us, and 
given himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to 
God, for a sweet smelling saveur!” Eph. v. 2.— 
That sweet savor ascends up to heaven, and is 
accepted by God; and through it, those who love 
Jesus are accepted also; for God says, by Eze- 
kiel the prophet, ‘‘I will accept you with your 
sweet savour,”? Ezek. xx. 41. O Jesus is more 
lovely than the rose, for he is ‘‘the ehiefest among 
ten thousand, and altogether lovely,” Sol. Song 
v. 10. 16. 

The whole creation can afford, 

But some faint shadows of my Lord; 
Nature, to make his beauties known, 
Must mingle colours not her own. 


Is he a rose? not Sharon yields 
Such fragrancy in all her fields, 

Or if the lily he assume, 

The valleys bless the rich perfume. 
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A SOBER BOY. 


Tue following was related by Dr. Edwards, in a 
late temperance address, at Lowell, Mass.: <A lit- 
tle boy was put out as an apprentice to a mechanic in 
a _ establishment, and being the youngest appren- 
tice, had todo errands for the others; one part of which 
was to procure ardent spirits, of which they drank ey- 
ery day. But he never drank any; and the others 
used to laugh at him and ridicule him, because, ag 
they said, he had not manhood enough to drink rum, 
And under their abuse he often retired and vented hig 
grief in tears. But now every one of those apprenti- 
ces, except himself, is a drunkard, or in a drunkard’s 
grave. e is a sober man; the owner of a large 
estate, which he has acquired by industry ; has many 
workmen in his employ, all living on the plan of ab- 
stinence from the use of ardent spirits, and he is ex- 
erting a highly salutary influence over a large extent 
of country.”—London Child’s Companion. 





Swearer’s Prayer given to two Lads in a Paper-mill. 
In a paper manufactory at N. B—, N. Y. says 
r. L——, in which one of the workmen was shock- 

ingly profane, were two boys, sixteen or seventeen 
years of age—one an Irish orphan named Dauniel, the 
other James, from New Jersey. The boys caught the 
evil example, and seemed to vie with each other in 
using blasphemous language. One day I put into each 
of their hats the Swearer’s Prayer. 'They confessed 
to me soon after that it was a “bad habit,’ but said 
they “could not belp it.” I urged them to give the 
Tracts a serious perusal which they promised to do. 
They ceased their profaneness; and I soon found the 
Tract had made on the mind of the Irish boy a deep 
impression. ‘The struggle in his sonl was truly affect- 
ing. I made them both the subject of continued 
prayer to God—and at length met the Irish boy one 
morning, with joy beaming in his countenance---and 
there is now a prospect of his becoming a minister of 
the Baptist church. It was not long before powerful 
convictions seized the mind of James, and he became 
intent on the salvation of his soul. For a number of 
days he was accustomed to retire for preyer; and one 
evening Mr. B. his employer,discovered him as he wes 
meditating in the grove, and found him rejoicing ina 
sin-pardoning God. He led him into the house, and 
when he met little Daniel they embraced each other, 
and a holy influence seemed to fill the room. Others 
in the immediate neighborhood became anxious, and I 
think eight or nine persons obtained hope in the mer- 
cy of the Redeemer.— Tract Magazine. 





ANECDOTES. 


A school master, once having the misfortune to have 
his schoc] house burnt down, was obliged to remove to 
a new one; here he reprimanded one of his boys, who 
misspelt a number of words, by telling him that he did 
not spell as well as when he was inthe old school 
house. ‘* Well, thomehow or nother,” said the urchin, 
with a scowl, “ {can’t ethactly git the hang of thith 
ere new stchool houth.”’ 





A few days sinee, a little ragged urchin was sent by 
a mechanic to collect a small bill which had just be- 
come due. He began in the usual way, but becoming 
more and more importunate, at length the gentleman’s 
patience being exhausted, he said to him, “ You need 
not dun me so sharply, I am not going to run away at 
present.” ‘‘I don’t suppose you are,” said the lad, 
scratching his head—* but my master is, and he wanls 
the money.” —Nash. Gaz. 











POETRY. 


“SEE THE SHINING DEW-DROPS.” 
Sung at the Juvenile Concert in Bowdoin street Church. 
See the shining dew-drops 
On the flowers strewed, 
Proving, as they sparkle, 
God is ever good. 
See the morning sunbeanis 
Lighting up the wood, 
Silently proclaiming 
God is ever good. 
Hear the mountain streamlet, 
In the solitude, 
With its ripple saying 
God is ever good. 
In the leafy tree-tops, 
Where no fears intrude; 
Little birds are singing 
God is ever good. 
Bring, my heart, thy tribute, 
Songs of gratitude, 











While all nature utters, , 
God is ever good. 
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